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INTRODUCTION. 



The Italian Colon (Columbus), was the first discoverer of 
land in the Western Hemisphere; but the first to visit any 
spot in what is now the United States, was Cabot, an English- 
man hailing from the port of Bristol, though there is some 
doubt as to his having been born on British soil. That was 
the first link in a mighty chain of influences which Englishmen 
and their institutions have exerted on the history of the 
United States. It appears prominently in our laws, govern- 
ment processes, social usages, literary and scientific culture, 
and in our agricultural and commercial development. The 
past intellectual growth of America was in very large part 
from the seed of English thought, among the originators of 
which Shakespeare stands pre-eminent; and its material pros- 
perity would be far less than it is to-day but for the market 
furnished by the British Isles for the cotton, grain, and animal 
products of this country. Considerations such as these should 
render interesting the material presented in the following 
^y pages as a small contribution to the wealth of knowledge that 
*;* will be radiated in and from Chicago during the year of the 

great Columbian Fair, held to celebrate the lapse of four cen- 
turies since the discovery of the New World. 

In his youth the writer passed some time in the country 
immediately surrounding the early home of Shakespeare, was 
^":^ several times on the Avon below Stratford, and once had a 

narrow escape from drowning in its waters. He was more 
than once in Wickhamford, and admired the monument in its 
church, but did not then understand the great historical inter- 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 

est that should attach to the stone close to it which marks 
the resting place of the bones of Penelope Washington. In 
later years he has often thought of these things, and when 
Mrs C. decided to visit Europe las'l summer he requested her 
to go to Wickhamford and see for herself. The result is told 
in the first following paper. 

The second paper, the '< Eulogy on Shakespeare/' was 
written without previous preparation between the hours of 
midnight and three in the morning of April 22, 1864, after a 
protracted day's work as city editor of the Tribune, It was 
thus written **on the spur of the moment" at the urgent request 
of a committee from the St. George Society of Chicago, which 
had arranged for a tercentenary celebration of the poet's birth- 
day. The committee had assigned the task to another man ; 
and only discovered that he had neglected it when Evelyn 
Evans, the professional orator chosen to deliver it, arrived 
here from the East and '< wanted the document." In view of 
these facts the author has decided not to make a few changes 
suggested by more leisurely perusal. He is content to let 
it stand as an evidence of what may sometimes be done under 
great pressure. The Eulogy has since been honored by pub- 
lication in the (Edwards') "Analytical Sixth Reader," and 
*' The American Elocutionist." It was also published by the 
author in a small volume issued in 1883 for private circulation. 

The third paper is the result of an invitation to address 
the St. George Society of Chicago at its annual dinner in 
1884, just twenty years after the delivery of the Eulogy. The 
remarks then made were nearly extempore, but the thoughts 
and facts thus presented were put down in writing shortly 
afterward and read before a few gentlemen prominently con- 
nected with the society. It is hoped the document has not 
entirely lost its interest by the delay in publication. 

E. C. 



WASHINGTON. 



Probably there is no subject on which the leading encyclo- 
pedias are more at fault than in regard to the origin of the 
family of which George Washington was the most illustrious 
member. The "British" attempts to connect it with two 
different counties in England (incorrectly), and then gives it 
up as if in despair; while the "American*' dismisses it in 
short order as if it were not worthy of investigation. Both 
admit that the family was of English origin, however ; and 
there is no room for doubt in regard to the precise spot in 
England where the ancestors of the "Father of His Coun- 
try '* lived and died. The topic is naturally one of great in- 
terest, all the more so as the places occupied by the Washing- 
ton family in the old country are near the spot where Shake- 
speare was born and where his remains are buried. 

There are two points that beyond dispute were occupied by 
members of the Washington family. They may be described as 
situated at the extremities of a curved line less than thirty-five 
miles long, near the middle of which Stratford is situated. 
The shorter section of about fourteen miles lies in the valley 
of the Warwickshire Avon, the river that has been immortalized 
by association with the great English bard. There are sev- 
eral rivers in England, each of which is named "Avon," a 
fact which occasions no surprise to those who know that the 
word was originally applied with the meaning "The Water," 
as " Minne " was by the Dacotah Indians in this country. 
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The source of the Warwickshire Avon is a spring in a gar- 
den at Naseby, 697 feet above the sea level, the place where 
was fought, June 14, 1645, one of the great battles between 
Charles I and the parliamentary forces. From that point the 
Avon runs southwest across Warwickshire to the birthplace 
of Shakespeare, thence to Evesham, little more than twelve 
miles if measured on a straight line, and on to Tewkesbury, 
where it falls into the Severn. The terminal points of the 
Avon lie in Northampton and Gloucester shires, and the 
whole course of the stream is dotted with points of historic 
interest. August 14, 1265, Evesham was the scene of a mili- 
tary massacre, which the historians have dignified by the 
name of a battle, won by the man who subsequently occupied 
the throne of England as Edward I. Less than three miles 
from this point repose the remains of some distinguished 
members of the Washington family in the village of Wick- 
hamford, near the old stage road from Evesham to Oxford. 

The other site is Sulgrave. It is situated just over the 
Northamptonshire border, near the town of Northampton, and 
about twenty miles nearly due east from Stratford. This was 
the home of the family for several generations. It has been 
described as such sparingly; perhaps the best account being 
in J. Tom Burgess* ** Historic Warwickshire," which is drawn 
upon for much of the Northamptonshire material in this 
sketch. The Worcestershire site has hitherto escaped notice, 
being in an out-of-the-way place, some quarter of a mile 
from the main turnpike road above referred to, and three 
miles distant from the nearest railroad station on one of the 
newer lines in the United Kingdom, which is but little patron- 
ized by Americans. Perhaps the fact of its being thus '< on a 
side track " is sufficient to account for the other that Wick- 
hamford has thus far been unnoticed in connection with the 
Washington family. The complete ignorance in England in 



regard to it may be inferred from the circumstance that when 
the writer was in England last summer, she made careful 
inquiries in Stratford and around it in vain. Even Mr. Ed- 
ward Fox, of that town, though for years engaged in antiqua- 
rian researches, and paying particular attention to the Sul- 
grave history of the family, had never heard of Wickhamford ; 
and when at her request he went there for the purpose ol 



WASHINGTON HOME AT StILSRAVE. 

taking the accompanying views and copying the inscriptions 
he was astonished that such a rich "find" could have re- 
mained in obscurity so long. Copies of those views now form 
part of the collection offered for sale by him in Stratford. 

In the time of Henry VIII Laurence Washington, of 
Wharton, in Lancashire, left his native village for London, 
where his maternal uncle, Sir Thomas Kitson, was an alder- ' 
man and merchant. Laurence became a member of Gray's 
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Inn; but afterward removed to Northampton to engage in 
the wool trade, which was then the great business of the mid> 
land counties of England. He became mayor of Northampton 
in the year 1532, and after a successful career as a merchant 
retired with his family to Sulgrave. He built there a manor 
house as the seat of his family. He obtained the manor of Sul- 
grave and other lands from the crown. They had formerly be- 
longed to the monastery of St. Andrews, but were confiscated 
by ** Bluff King Hal " along with much other property of the 
Catholic church in divers parts of the kingdom. It is recorded 
that Prince Rupert slept on the Washington estate the night 
preceding the battle of Edgehill, October 23, 1642 ; that 
being the first armed contest between the adherents of Charles 
I and the parliamentary forces. 

The heraldic insignia allowed by the Herald's college for 
the house and family of Washington are described as '' Ar- 
gent, two bare gules, on a chief of the first, three mullets of 
the second. " These were duly emblazoned on the windows 
of the neighboring church at Seckington and elsewhere. 
Laurence lived at Sulgrave till the time of his death, February 
19, 1583, in the twenty-sixth year of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, leaving a family of seven daughters and two sons. Of 
the latter Robert inherited the family estates, and Laurence 
appears to have adopted the law, which had been the Lan- 
cashire occupation of his father. Twelve months previously 
Laurence, then entered as a member of Gray's Inn, purchased 
lands at Whitacre Inferior, in the county of Warwick, which 
he sold six years later to a poor Leicestershire squire, Edward 
Villiers ; whose son George, as the duke of Buckingham, be- 
came the favorite of James I, and the companion of King 
Charles I. 

Laurence settled at Great Brington, half a dozen miles 
from Northampton, on the edge of Althorpe park, the seat of 
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the Spencer family, between whom and the Washingtons 
more than one marriage had occurred. Ruin came upon the 
Washington family early in the seventeenth century. In 1610 
the estates were sold and Laurence left Brington, his remains 
being taken there for interment six years later. He left two 
-sons, of whom Sir John, of South Cave, died in 1624, leaving 
three sons, the second of whom was named John. All of 
them seem to have fought in the civil wars on the side of the 
king. In 1657 John became disgusted with the common- 
wealth, and with at least one of his sons, left England 
for Virginia. The chronicler says: ** He took with him the 
insignia of his race, the mullet and the bars of his shield, and 
the spread eagle of his crest"; and that **in many of the 
church windows on the Northamptonshire border the familiar 
red bars and mullets attest the importance of the family." A 
century after this migration the great-grandson of John 
Washington was a colonel under Gen. Braddock, and — but 
the world knows the rest. It does not know, however, that 
the red striped bars of the Washington family arms, with the 
star-like mullets ** borne in chief," which have mysteriously 
•disappeared from the little church at Seckington, bear a strik- 
ingly suggestive resemblance to the original American flag. 
It needs little stretch of fancy to suppose that coat of arms 
flew across the broad Atlantic, and was reproduced here with 
the amplification of numerous stripes and now forty-four 
sljars, each one for a State. And it is worthy of notice that 
the ''stars and bars" adopted by the confederate states for 
their flag more than thirty years ago are even a closer repro- 
duction of the Washington arms than is the star spangled 
banner. 

The Wickhamford parish church stands on the side of a 
lane that is lined by mulberry trees. Ancestors of those trees 
furnished nourishment for innumerable silk worms in times 
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long since gone by. But the worms have disappeared. They 
never took kindly to England on account of the greater damp- 
ness of the climate as compared with the south of France, 
where the industry has been a leading one tor the last three cen- 
turies. The church is so small that but for its tower it might 
easily be mistaken for a stable. A view of its exterior would 
not lead one to suppose that the church has anything more 
inside than the humblest pews and altar, and its interior is a 
real surprise. It contains two life-size recumbent figures in 
alabaster placed side by side, around which are grouped 
eleven marble statues about half the adult size. The following 
is a copy of the inscription above the junction of the arches : ' 

"Here lyelh the Body , 
of Sir Samuel Sandys Kt, 
eldest son to that famous 
prelate Edwyn, Arch- 
bishop of York, who dyed 
the 2nd of September j| 
Anno Dom. 1629, Aged Q 
63. And also of Mary | 
his wife, descended of ^ 
the ancient family of the 
Culpeppers, who w a s JH 
buried Jan 28, 1629." church at wickhamford. 

This does not tell anything of the Washington family, but 
the curator of the church, who is also the sexton and the par- 
ish clerk, is authority for the statement that these persons 
were related to the Washingtons, probably by marriage. And 
at the feet of these recumbent figures, on the north side of 
the altar, is a tombstone on which is engraved the yet dis- 
tinctly legible Washington coat of arms (as .represented in 
the accompanying engraving), and a long inscription in Latin, 
which is reproduced here with a translation : 
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M. S. 

PENELOPES 

Filiae perillustris & militari virtute clarissimi 

Henrici Washington, collonelli 
Gulielmo Washington ex agro Northampton 

Milite prognati ; 

ob res bellicosas tarn Angl: quam Hibernia 

fortiter, & feliciter gestas, 

lUustrissimis Principib: & Regum optimis 

Carolo primo et secundo charissimi: 

•Qui duxit uxorem Elizabetham ex antiqua et 

Generosa prosapia Packingtoniensium 

De Westwood; 

Familia intemeratae fidei in principes, 

et amoris in patriam. 

Ex praeclaris hisce natalibus Penelope oriunda, 

Divini Numinis summa cum religione 

Cultrix assidua; 

Genetricis (parentum solae superstitis) 

Ingens Solatium; 

segrotantib. et egentib. mira promptitudine 

Liberalis et benefica; 

Humilis & casta, et soli Christo nupta; 

Ex hac vita caduca ab sponsum migravit 

Febr. 27 An. Dom. 1697. 
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Sacred to the Memory of 
PENELOPE, 

« 

daughter of that most distinguished and renowned 
soldier, Colonel Henry Washington. He was de- 
scended from Sir William Washington, Knight, of the 
County Qi Northampton, who was high in favor 
with those most illustrious Princes and best of Kings, 
Charles the First and Second, on account of his 
gallant and successful military achievements both in 
England and in Ireland: he married Elizabeth, of 
the ancient and noble stock of the Packingtons of 
Westwood, a family of untarnished loyalty and 
patriotism. Sprung from such famous ancestry, 
Penelope was a diligent and devout worshiper of 
God: of her mother (her only surviving parent), she 
was the great consolation : to the sick and needy she 
was an exceptionally ready and generous bene- 
factress. Humble and chaste, and wedded to Christ 
alone, from this transitory life she departed to her 
Spouse, 

February 2j; Anno Domini, i6gj. 
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It appears from this that at least some members of the 
Washington family were prominent up to and perhaps long 
after the departure of John for the United States. It is diffi- 
cult to understand the attraction that could have drawn any 
of them to Wickhamford, unless it were the silk mill industry, 
which once flourished there ; but has died out, like the stage 
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coach, with the advent of the railroad. Early in this century 
there were five of these silk mills in that part of the country, 
one of them at Wickhamford, another at Bidford, on the 
Avon below Stratford. At these establishments the work 
done was simple. It consisted in reeling off the silk and 
making it up into skeins for shipment to other parts of the 
country, where it was used for the manufacture of ribbons. 
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sewing silk, etc. No small part of the latter came back to 
Evesham, where it was distributed weekly to hundreds of 
women, each of whom had at home a sewing frame on which 
she stitched kid gloves by hand for the manufacturers, who 
supplied the material ready cut for the sewing process. 

John Washington, and his brother Lawrence, crossed the 
ocean to Virginia in 1657 or thereabouts. A century ago it 
was taken for granted that they were the John and Lawrence 
described as sons of Laurence Washington of Sulgrave, who 
died in 1616. The difference in dates is so great as to make 
the supposition untenable, and for a long time there was no 
clue to an undisputed connecting link between the English 
and American Washingtons. Recently this missing link has 
been supplied by Henry F. Waters, M. A. of London, Eng- 
land, in the person of Lawrence Washington, who was a 
Fellow of Brazenose College, Oxford, and rector of Purleigh 
in Essex about 1633 to 1643, dying less than a dozen years 
after the later date. This Lawrence was the father of John 
the emigrant, and the son of Laurence Washington of Sul- 
grave and Brington, who died December 13, 1616. Also, this 
rector of Purleigh was a younger brother of Sir William 
Washington of Packington, Leicestershire, who married 
Anne, daughter of Sir George Villiers. The eldest son of 
this couple was Henry Washington, who was a colonel in the 
Royalist army, and Governor of Worcester. He died March 
9, 1663 or 1664, and his widow, Elizabeth, married Samuel 
Sandys (not the one who died in 1629). Penelope was the 
second daughter of Henry and Elizabeth. The first daughter, 
Mary, was also unmarried. 

Evesham is one of the most remarkable of all the remark- 
able spots in England. It was so rated as early as A. D. 703, 
when Eoves, a swineherd, reported that he saw a celestial 
vision there. (The original name of the place was Eoves -ham.) 
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That drew attention to the place. A monastery was soon 
founded by pious churchmen, who accepted the report — and 
possibly believed it. A town grew up around the monastery,, 
and the abbey waxed so powerful, as well as rich, that when 
about 1 150 a baron named Beauchamp undertook to plunder 
it, the abbot not only excommunicated him and his retainers,, 
but razed his castle and made a burial ground of the site. 
Four centuries later the abbey possessed no less than fifteen 
manors in Worcestershire, six in Gloucestershire, three in 
Warwickshire, two in Northamptonshire, and numerous other 
** rents, lands and advowsons.*' Outside of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge there was for a long time no such assemblage of reli-^ 
gious buildings in England. But very soon after the crown-^ 
ing structure had been completed, •* a right sumptuous, 
and high square tower of stone," King Henry VIII, re- 
nowned alike for being the husband of six wives and the arch 
enemy of the faith of which the pope had dubbed him ** De- 
fender," came down like a wolf on the fold. The lands were 
confiscated, and in the absence of revenues the buildings 
went to decay, the result being that little of them all now 
remains except that ** high square tower,'* which resembles 
London column in one respect, as it '' Like a tall bully rears 
its head and lies " about the greatness of the abbot (Litch- 
field) who caused it to be erected. A flagstone at the entrance 
to the tower still bears a deep stain claimed by <'the common 
folks " to be the blood of a man who fell from the top in 
Puritanic times. Whether he was thrown down or committed 
suicide may yet be a matter of dispute; it was so fifty years 
ago. 

The accompanying map represents the course of theWar^ 
wickshire Avon from Stratford to a little below Evesham, 
including the great bend of the river around the latter town, 
which may enable some curious readers to understand the 
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character of the trap in which Simon de Montfort and his 
little army were caught at the time of the massacre above 
referred to. The stream is exceedingly tortuous. It was made 
"navigable" as far up 

as Stratford about two V ^'^^^rono 

centuries ago; but when 
at its best the commerce 
of the stream was in large 
part effected by means of 
the pushing pole, one end 
of which was planted on 
the bottom while the 
other was in the hands 
of the boatman, who 
** pushed" while walk- 
ing the deck from stem 
to stern, and then took a 
fresh hold. Of course 
these primitive methods 
cannot compete with 
steam on the railroad, 
however cheap the labor 
may be; and the river is 
little used except that at 
each one of the numer- 
ous locks the water is 
made to turn large wheels 
which drive the ma chin- • 
ery of mills, mostly ^^^'^^ ^^^^^ stratford. 

those for the grinding of flour. On the right bank of the 
river, and about half way between Evesham and Stratford, 
is Bidford; the place often told of as the one at which Shake- 
speare indulged in a prolonged drinking bout, and was so 

(2) 
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thoroughly imbued with the "spirit" of old English ale that he 
laid down under a crab tree on the way home, and slept till 
morning. The location of that now historic crab tree is indi- 
cated on the map. There are many who know that the 
then fledging poet wrote on awakening a verse describing the 
peculiarities of the several villages visible from the spot 
where he had lain, but the lines have so seldom been quoted 
correctly that it may be pardonable to introduce them here, as 
follows: 

Piping Pebworth, Dancing Marston, 
Haunted Mickleton, Hungry Grafton, 
Dodging Exhall, Papist Wixford, 
Beggarly Broom and Drunken Bidford. 

For reference it may be stated that in Shakespeare's time 
there was a piper at Pebworth, a band of morris dancers at 
Marston, a Catholic convent at Wixford, and that Mickleton 
was believed to be haunted by a ghost called " the Mickleton 
Hooter.*' The allusion to Bidford needs no explanation, and 
that for each of the other places may be regarded as *' lost." 

The stage road from Evesham, on the lower right of the 
map, forks into two at a short distance from the river. Of 
these branches the upper leads direct to Stratford, and the 
lower to Oxford by way of a hill, the summit of which, over 
I, ooo feet high, is but about eight miles from Evesham. The short 
road connecting these branches runs through Wickhamford. 

Traveling between different points in the British Islands 
is a small thing to those who are accustomed to the "mag- 
nificent distances " that separate the cities of the United 
States. One of the longest rides by rail possible there, 
that from London to Edinburgh, is but about equal to the 
jaunt from Chicago to Cairo, and the different points of his- 
toric interest are pretty closely packed together. For instance, 
Stratford, which lies nearly at the central point in England, 
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is situated but ten miles from Warwick, twenty from Cov- 
•entry, Rugby and Worcester, twenty-two from Birmingham, 
twenty-eight from Oxford, forty from Gloucester, sixty from 
Bristol, eighty from London, loo from Liverpool, Manchester 
and the Isle of Wight, and 115 from the principal scenes of 
the Lorna Doone story — all these distances being stated '* as 
the crow flies." They do not much exceed those distances if 
measured along the public highways, many of which, as roads, 
will compare with our Michigan Avenue boulevard. And 
these highways still form the only direct routes between many 
important points, though the railroad routes and intersections 
are numerous. For instance, the writer found that the jour- 
ney from Stratford to Sulgrave must be made over one of 
those roads, unless an exceedingly circuitous rail route were 
•chosen. But traveling on these highways is a delightful 
thing in summer, always provided the weather be fine, for the 
-country outside the cities and towns is a veritable garden. 
And hundreds of points of historic interest can be reached 
over these roads. 

Since the preceding matter was written, news is received 
that an appeal is made for subscriptions to repair the church 
at Wickhamford, which has fallen into a sad state of decay. 
The KveshsLin /oumai of November 26 states that the edifice 
has been temporarily closed. The old slates are so completely 
perished as not to be worth re-using; part of the ceiling over 
the nave has already fallen upon the gallery, and nearly the 
whole of the remainder is liable to come down at any time. 
The cost of renewal is estimated at about four hundred 
dollars, and it is stated that contributions therefor will be 
thankfully accepted, however small. They may be addressed 
to the Vicar, Rev. C. G. Gepp, Badsey Vicarage, near Eves- 
ham, or to Lloyd's bank at Evesham. 

S. M. C. 
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Three hundred years ago to-day was born in an obscure 
village in the middle of England one who, though boasting 
no honorable birth, was destined to shine as the sun in the 
literary firmament — William Shakespeare, the Bard of Avon. 
History does not state that an eagle hovered around his in- 
fantile head, or that he strangled a serpent at his birth. He 
was a common looking child, with common surroundings. 
This, and nothing more. 

Neither in his boyhood do we witness the exhibition of 
any of those feats of intellectual prowess with the record of 
which historians delight to deck the monuments of departed 
heroes. We read of no prodigies of childish acquirement, 
no precocity of intellect — not even of that strange and 
wondrous leaning and longing after the beautiful which is 
usually dignified with the name of juvenile genius. None of 
this; and opportunities for the development of the latent 
talent within him were few indeed. He received but a com- 
mon school education at the free school in Stratford, which 
in those days meant — we cannot say how little. Even that 
was soon concluded through family misfortune. Nor in his 
adolescence did he give audible promise of that sunlight of 
intellect which was destined to flood the whole earth with its 
rays, through all coming time. 
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As was the boy, so was the young manr giving no sign of 
future greatness, save in the possession of that free, fearless- 
spirit of adventure which is the true type of nature's noble- 
man — he who disdains the petty conventionalities and repudi- 
ates the trammeling formulas of society. He surrounded 
himself with family ties at the early age of eighteen; and 
even in that advanced stage of existence we recognize only 
the spirit of a man which, like the young eagle, wastes not 
its strength in petty circling flights ere its pinions are grown, 
but remains unseen by the other denizens of the air till it has- 
attained the power to soar heavenward amid the bright efful- 
gence, almost at the first essay, leaving all others far away irij 
the ignoble depths below. 

His earlier life is nothing save as a prelude to the coming- 
man. His boisterous sportings, his carousals, his experience 
as tutor even, are as naught. In his deer stealing experience 
we first see the germ of poetic talent; and to that act of in- 
discretion we are indebted, probably, for all worth knowing. 
That flight to London at the age of twenty-three, to escape- 
the wrath of a Lucy — ignoble as it was — proved to be the 
road to his usefulness and renown. How shall we trace him: 
thereafter, through the successive occupations of call boy, 
minor actor, writer and leader, till he became the bosom; 
friend of earth's noblest minds, among whom he shone as the* 
sun among stars --the man before whose amazing intel^ 
lectual wealth all who knew him bowed in reverential homage?' 

We cannot follow his history chronologically. It is only 
as the natural historian counts developments and compares- 
phases of existence, that we can hope to study him. The 
lapse of less than three short centuries has enveloped in the 
cloud of tradition all that pertains to his personal career. 
Yet these clouds are only as the fog on the horizon. Above- 
that bound rises majestically the orb of light — the one cen~ 
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tral mind, which, like the god of day, sends forth scintilla- 
tions innumerable and eternally enduring. Scarce a breath 
of vapor obscures the view. The difficult}', if any, lies only 
in ourselves, as unable to bear the effulgent plentitude of his 
beams, we blink and gaze, and turn and look again, till almost 
blinded with the effort. See him as he darts forth his rays of 
purest light, illumining the dark and hitherto undiscovered 
recesses of the human heart, bringing into full play the affec- 
tions and passions and powers of his characters, and opening 
up to us a mine of rich treasures, sparkling and flashing like 
the blaze of diamonds, where before we only saw the dim, 
shadowy outline of its form. Watch him as with true panto- 
mimic power he exposes to view all the variations of human 
thought and action ; and with kaleidoscopic versatility 
changes from scene to scene, from object to object, till we 
are bewildered with the effect, and feel — if not intoxicated, 
like the opium reveler — yet as if the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil had shed its fruit for us, and we had eaten and 
become truly wise ! 

In this one trait lies the peculiar, the omnipotential power 
of Shakespeare. He does not attempt to create character, 
but to unfold it. He aims not to give the world that which 
was not^ but to reveal that which was and w, and ever shall 
be. He sought not the vain glory of a Faust who was swal- 
lowed up by his own creation, but to hold the mirror to 
already existing nature, to give herself undisguisedly, nothing 
extenuating nor setting down aught in malice ; to present the 
images of the things themselves, and edify or amuse only by 
their comparisons or contrasts. Beyond this he had no am- 
bition, he soared not after the illimitable, or even the difficult; 
his situations are all possible, his actions natural ; the sub- 
stantive is presented first, then the verb ; the accessories are 
applied judiciously, never with a too lavish hand. 
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It is of the heart that Shakespeare speaks ; he probes to 
its inmost recesses, and lays bare its most hidden workings. 
The subterfuges of the hypocrite are like plastic clay in his 
hands. At ** one fell swoop*' he dives deep and brings to 
the surface the leading trait, which there fixed is surrounded 
by its necessary adjuncts only. In each of his personalities 
one sees the innate character — the primary motive of action ; 
it shines out in every word, defying concealment. Neither 
are they elaborated so as to be wearisome. One touch, and 
the image is before you, not a thousand labored words, but 
one bold, truth-speaking line brings out in full relief all one 
needs to know. Another and another is treated with equal 
skill. Almost in the twinkling of an eye, the panorama is 
before you, its parts all separately introduced, yet so 
rapidly, and so skillfully blended, as to give the idea of com- 
plete, perfect oneness. 

As he speaks of the heart, so he speaks to the heart. His 
portrayals are things of life — speaking likenesses. We ap- 
preciate them instantaneously. Not that it is given to any 
one man in any age to comprehend the inexhaustible variety 
of character to be found in his works, but that all not beyond 
our experience, and therefore above appreciation, is instantly 
recognized as a perfect personation. Hence the varying es- 
timation in which Shakespeare is held. The most unlettered 
boor is melted to tears or carried away in raptures at a proper 
rendition of his characters, because there is a language of the 
heart which needs no learning to enable us to interpret. But 
he comprehends not all. The most exquisite touches, the 
blendings of the natural with the artificial, are only to be 
duly appreciated as we rise in our knowledge of humanity. 
Our horizon is limited thus by what we know ; but never yet 
has one attained to that elevation whence he could look down 
and beyond the confines of Shakespearean thought. He who 
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Icnows most has always venerated the bard most highly j and 
inasmuch as the heart of man is substantially the same in all 
ages and under all conditions, variable only in its manifesta- 
tions, the perfectly truthful is always recognizable under the 
shifting shams of civilized advancement. That which is true 
in one age is true in all ; and the characters of Shakespeare 
will never die, never grow antiquated, but always retain the 
vigor and freshness of the Elizabethan age, so long as hu- 
manity itself endures. 

This plentitude is now so universally acknowledged that 
criticisms are justly regarded as odious. To tell how well or 
how badly Shakespeare wrote, to attempt to institute a stand- 
ard of judgment, is just so much as to essay the determina- 
tion of absolute brightness in the solar ray — it is rather the 
standard of perfection to which, as to a touchstone, we refer 
all else. We say '* Shakespeare wrote," and we say, **The 
sun shines." The want of appreciation in either case lies not 
with them but with us — the clouds that obscure the car of 
Apollo are of earthly origin; beyond them the sun always 
shines bright, serene, clear, beautiful, perfect. 

The natal day of Shakespeare is also the day of St. George. 
While Englishmen may feel justly proud of his fame, they 
are only his more immediate neighbors. The whole world 
claims kin. A perfect cosmopolite in thought, he had made 
the learning of other peoples his own; he was equally at home 
in delineating the specialties of men of foreign birth as of 
those who drew their first breath on his native soil. 

Two hundred and forty-eight years have passed since the 
great one departed. He still lives — his memory shall never 
<iie. Far as the wide range of civilization extends, his works 
are read. The Hindoo and the Laplander, equally with our- 
selves, appreciate them. In his writings, the great Shake- 
speare flourishes in immortal youth. When the conquerors 
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of earth shall have been forgotten, he who opened up a new 
universe of thought shall be cherished in the memories of a 
grateful world. Each succeeding age does him greater hom- 
age; and when man shall have attained to the highest possible 
perfection of intellectual culture, then, and then only, will 
the value of the services which he rendered to humanity be 
really appreciated. The noble thoughts to which he first 
gave expression will form the axiomata of future ages, and 
their purifying, elevating, ennobling influence wilUargely tend 
to bring about that for which all men pray — the good time 
coming. Then, and then only, will his eulogium be written^ 
th'en only will the world know how largely it has been in- 
debted to William Shakespeare. 
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ENGLAND AND ST. GEORGE. 



1222-1884. 



We have no means of knowing when the name of St. 
George was first mentioned in England. Possibly it was dur- 
ing the preaching of St. Austin, or Augustine, who carried 
the glad tidings of salvation from Rome to Britain about 
A. D. 596. We can trace the record back nearly 900 years. 
A monastery at Thetford was named after him in the reign of 
Canute, and he was otherwise honored during the Anglo- 
Saxon period — St. George in South wark, and a collegiate 
church in Oxford, bearing his name before the battle of 
Hastings, when William the Norman became **The Con- 
queror. " It has been said that George was regarded during 
the first crusade as the patron saint of England, his figure 
being emblazoned on some of the banners then borne to the 
Holy Land. But I do not find that he was formally elevated 
to the position till after the crusaders who went out with 
Richard I had seen his tomb near the bay of Kasrouan, and 
those of them who returned had brought back the news that 
his memory was venerated alike by Arabs and Greeks. During 
about twenty-eight years following the release of the Coeur de 
Lion from captivity, the feeling broadened and deepened ;: 
and in A. D. 1222 a council at Oxford formally resolved that 
thenceforth the 23d of April should be observed as a national 
holiday in honor to the memory of St. George. 
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That was a very important epoch in English history, and it 
may be worth our while to scan it a little more closely than is 
deserved by many of the dates that have become historic 
since then. I do not wish to be understood as thinking that 
the national recognition of St. George had anything to do 
with shaping the destinies of the people ; but it stands like a 
sign post at a fork in the road, pointing out a different direc- 
tion to that heretofore pursued by the traveler. 

Let us glance briefly at the conditions of the people of 
England at that epoch. There need be little fear of our 
making a wearisome display of facts, as but a small quantity 
of material is available. William Cobbett long since called 
attention to the unsatisfactory character of the stuff that is 
palmed off upon the world under the name of ''history'* — 
being scarcely anything else than a record of battles and in- 
trigues, and giving no insight of the home lives of the people. 
A little of reform has been accomplished since Cobbett wrote, 
but there is not much material to be gathered, and that only 
in shreds and patches, as one may pluck wool from the 
bushes among which sheep have strayed long before. We 
can, however, find enough to enable us to see a very great 
difference between that day and this. The distance in time is 
so short that it could be measured by less than a dozen life- 
times of three-score years each, placed end to end, yet in con- 
dition it is so vast that by far the greater part of our progress 
upward from the barbaric stage may be said to lie grouped 
within the lapse of that period of less than seven centuries. 

The feudal castles, the churches and the monasteries 
were more pretentious and more secure than the small cot- 
tages, thatched with straw and having only a dirt floor, in 
which dwelt the common people. But even the best of res- 
idences were devoid of very much that is now regarded as 
essential to the comfort of the working man and woman. The 
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dirt floor was the rule, even Westminster Abbey not being 
paved till some 200 years later. The tapestries about which 
we read so much were but a device to hide the naked wall in 
the absence of plastering. There was window glass in only 
a very few houses of the aristocratic sort, its introduction 
dating about the end of the reign of King John. The fires 
were of wood, or grass, with sometimes much less agreeable 
material, and there were no chimneys to carry off the smoke; 
for the first chimney in England of which we have any ac- 
count was put into Bolton castle not far from the year 1380^ 
and the first mention of coal is in a charter granted by Henry 
III, authorizing a company to dig the article at Newcastle. 
I scarcely need remark that there was little danger of that 
coal being extensively distributed in a country where bridle 
paths were the best roads, even the highways built by the 
Romans having been suffered to disappear, and where a heavy 
two-wheeled cart, destitute of springs, was not known, even 
as a luxury for the nobles, till more than a century later. The 
floors of the best buildings were simply strewn with rushes, 
the gathering of which was, for some centuries afterward, a 
matter of so much importance that in our day it is commem- 
orated in the annual *' Rush-bearing " which is a prominent 
feature in the ** wakes" of some northern towns. 

As a rule, those rushes were not removed to make room 
for fresh ones till the first ones had become very dirty ; and 
we have reason to suppose that the litter sometimes bore a 
strong resemblance to the straw in a modern barnyard before 
it gave place to a new supply. Hence cleanliness in the 
house was impossible ; and how it was with the person may 
perhaps be inferred from the absence of soap in those days, 
and the scarcity of linen. I believe that the people of the 
thirteenth century did occasionally get up a little lather 
by the use of a plant still called *'soap wort,*' and they 
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understood the value of bran as an external detergent. But 
as far as underclothing is concerned there was positively 
none, except what was worn under the armor of the knights, 
and the ordinary clothing when that was covered by the skin 
of a beast in cold weather. We may note, however, that the 
table cloth was essential to a well ordered meal, the Saxons 
being remarkable as about the only people in Europe who 
used it. But that table cloth must have been a dirty affair, 
since each person used the part in front of him as some peo- 
ple employ a napkin now. Shoes could be obtained for six- 
pence a pair, but the sixpences were rare. Most of the shoes 
of those days were made of wood as a sole, and skin for 
uppers — when not all wood. The people must have fared 
badly for stockings, as the art of knitting was unknown in 
England till loo years later. The good folks of that day 
had to weave their own cloth and make their own clothes, 
with home spun thread and home made needles ; and ma- 
terial was not plentiful enough to permit more than a sin- 
gle garment to the poorer sort. This was simply a smock, 
or **sark"; and so many of the people turned out to 
iight in only that attire — none but the knights wearing armor 
— that ** Berserkers " (men in bare sarks) are referred to 
in some of the ancient chronicles as invaders of this or 
that province, in contra-distinction to the array of armed 
knights whose profession was the sword in those times 
which formed the age of chivalry. Of clocks to mark the 
flight of time, there would appear to have been just three in 
the whole kingdom ; but they were poor time-keepers, the 
pendulum not being used to regulate the movement. It was 
not so important as it is now to note the lapse of hours or 
minutes, still less of seconds. The direction of a shadow was 
sufficient when the sun was shining ; and between sunset and 
sunrise the ** watches," as marked by the crowing of the 
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rooster, were about all the divisions of time that common 
people had any idea of. 

We have referred to the table cloth; a word about the 
table. The dishes were of wood or metal, glazed pottery not 
having come into use; and the drinking utensils of wood, 
metal or horn, the metal being pewter — a mixture of tin and 
lead. Forks, except in the stable and on the haymow, did 
not make their appearance till some 400 years later; and 
for knives the people used the short dagger with which 
most of them were provided, hung in a sheath to the belt. 
We do not know how it was just then, but not very many 
years previously each man at table (even if '* below the salt") 
was his own carver; the meat being carried around on a spit 
by the cook, who let every one cut off a piece for himself. 
There was meat in plenty (when grim war and dire oppression 
did not rob the people of their food), and some things that 
we do not think of eating now. We hcive the record of an 
archbishop's feast, some time later^ at which 104 peacocks 
and as many swans were used at table. It is fair to presume 
that oysters were available, since we find a gentleman in Lon- 
don paying three pence for some in 1289. The people had 
beer, costing a farthing to a penny per gallon, but its quality 
is questionable, since hops were used for the first time in 1524 
for brewing purposes. Perhaps they availed themselves of 
hemlock bark, as some brewers of lager are said to do now. 
But they knew not the cup that cheers without inebriating, 
as tea was not introduced into England till 1666; and they 
could not indulge in a social pipe or a cigar after the meal, as 
tobacco was unknown till 1583. The eating, if after night- 
fall, had to be performed by the light of the fire, or at best 
with the aid of pine torches, or rags floating in a vessel of oil; 
for candles were too costly to be used except in the palace 
and the church; and the order to light the streets of London 
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with lanterns was not issued till 141 7, while all outside that 
city was dark till much nearer our own time. 

The English people of that day had very few books, and 
no newspapers. Block printing was introduced in 1190, but 
the use of movable types for printing certainly not earlier than 
1423, and paper was first manufactured in England in 1588. 
And there was little use for either. The people could not 
read. It is true that there were students at Oxford about that 
time, learning Latin, Greek and Hebrew, with a few other 
things. But the people were so absolutely illiterate that then, 
and for many years after, the ability to read a verse in the 
Bible exempted a man from capital punishment for all except 
the worst offenses; and it was not till the time of Henry VII^ 
some 200 years afterward, that it was found necessary to re- 
strict this — '*the benefit of clergy" — because a iew of the 
common people had then learned to read, and claimed a 
privilege previously supposed to be limited to ecclesiastics and 
peers of the realm. The seal and the crest of the Middle Ages 
were mere makeshifts for the users, and concessions to the 
popular inability to read. Very few of those who in the pres- 
ent day revere the College of Heraldry as the conservator of 
all that is noble in English history have any idea that the 
institution is really a relic of semi-barbarism, belonging to the 
days when the great mass of the people had to be told things 
orally, or by means of pictorial representations, if at all. But 
so it is. The heraldic devices of the English nobility, which 
really belong to the age of chivalry, were in their inception of 
no higher order than the picture writings of the Mexicans and 
the North American Indians of a few centuries ago. 

The few who did learn to read and write, in the time of 
Henry III, could learn little else. The wealth of knowledge 
which exists to-day was not only a sealed book to the masses, 
but it was unwritten for even the wisest men of the period. 
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Trigonometry without tangents or logarithms was then the apex 
of mathematical knowledge. There was no chemistry, no 
natural history, and no science of medicine worthy of the 
name. Copernicus had not taught that the sun is the central 
body in the solar system. The telescope was unknown, 
though there is some reason to think that Wendell Phillips 
was justified in claiming that its construction and use had a 
place among the lost arts. There was no machinery except 
engines of war and the rude appliances for making cloth, and 
perhaps armor. There was plenty of theology, a little of 
language, and much of recent history. Amid the paucity of 
other information the latter must have formed the great staple 
of conversation in the field and by the fireside. The exploits 
of the crusaders were on every lip; but far deeper down 
toward the heart lay the bitter memory of over 150 years 
of Norman oppression. Handed down from father to son the 
repetition, frequent enough to fasten every syllable of the 
growing record in the mind of each successive recipient of the 
sad story, the recital had become a long as well as a painful 
one in the time of which we now speak. We can scarcely 
conceive how their hearts would burn within them as with 
bated breath they discussed every feature of the old, old story, 
with no apparent loop hole of escape, unless by death. For 
they could not emigrate. They were serfs, as those of Russia 
up to a few years ago. No friendly ship offered to convey 
them to another country. America was here, but its existence 
was not known by these people; still less had it then achieved 
its present high position as a refuge for the oppressed — *' The 
land of the free, and the home of the brave." 

I digress to remark that there were two good things about 
the study of language in those days — a much smaller number 
of words to learn — particularly in the then modern tongues 
— and a comparative absence of grammar. The ** fearfully 

(3) 
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and wonderfully made " rules for the modification of words 
and the construction of sentences, which now form the beies 
noires of student life, were then but rudimentary where any 
existed at all. There was little necessity then for attending 
to nice shades of meaning in the expression of a very limited 
range of ideas, due to an almost utter ignorance of most of 
the topics which are to-day embraced in what is called a 
liberal education. 

These were really about the darkest days of all in the sad 
history of English humiliation. The Normans were not then 
ravaging the country as they did almost continuously through 
the reigns of the Conqueror and his son Rufus. But there 
was no protection to life or property — no peace— no law. 
Those were the days of bold Robin Hood and his famous 
band of outlaws; unless — which is just possible — he was then 
temporarily in court favor, previous to his last sojourn in 
*' Merry Sherwood." Nor was his band of outlaws the only 
one. We have strong reason to believe that the outlaws 
formed a greater percentage of the population than the 
brigands of southern Europe have done at any time in this 
century. The English court, itself, was composed largely of 
robbers. We have an account how just about the year 1222 
a gentleman was robbed, and subsequently discovered that the 
thieves were personal attendants on King Henry HI. They 
were tried by a jury, and acquitted, because the jury was 
<'seen" by friends of the accused. The king appointed 
another jury, and threatened his royal displeasure if they did 
not do their duty. The result was a verdict of ** guilty**; 
whereupon the culprits pleaded to the king that they were 
obliged to rob in order to live, as he did not pay them their 
wages. And, if I remember rightly, the recital of that plea is 
the last that was heard of the case — though my memory is not 
precise on that point, and I have not the documents to refer 
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to. And things would seem to have grown worse about these 
times, instead of better. The advent of Winchester to power 
in 1 23 1, and the marriage of the king to Eleanor in 1236, led 
to the inviting over of a perfect swarm of Poitevins and Bretons, 
who were appointed to all the fat offices of those times, and 
for many years oppressed and plundered without mercy all 
ranks of the English people. There seems to have been 
literally no appeal from their rapacity; and between them and 
those who had preceded them the poor people of England 
must have been literally ground •* between the upper and the 
nether millstone." 

We note here that it was considerately ordered a few years 
later that all bushes should be removed from within a distance 
of 200 feet of the public highways, for the express purpose of 
rendering travel less dangerous. How beautiful was the 
dominion of law then may perhaps be inferred from the story 
of a subsequent reign, when weaving had become a trade. 
They do say that a blacksmith was convicted of killing or 
stealing three hens, the property of a poor widow. He was 
sentenced to be hanged, not having the benefit of clergy; but 
after sentence had been passed, the people bethought them 
that he was the only blacksmith in the place, and so they 
hanged a weaver in his stead, because they had more weavers 
than they knew what to do with. (N. B. — This story may be 
accepted with a grain of salt.) 

In fact, the English government and people were as much 
despised abroad as they were miserable at home. John, who 
was surnamed ** Lackland," because of his poverty of pos- 
sessions as a minor, justified his right to the title by losing 
all of the English possessions in France; and embroiled him- 
self with the pope, who excommunicated the people and only 
restored to them the privilege of the sacraments on terms 
which were extremely humiliating to both king and kingdom. 
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Thoroughly hated and despised, both at home* andi abroad, he* 
resigned the scepter with his life six years- before the epochi 
we are considering, the former being taken up by a boy only" 
nine years old. The population of all £ngl^nd< then was* 
barely 1,000,000 — probably not fifty per cent greater than thatt 
of Chicago in 1884 (and less than our census- total in rBgo). 
We have no means of knowing just how many people there- 
were in the country, because the census taker was not around 
just then; but we do know that all of them put together only 
contributed ;£8o,ooo to the government treasury in>the first 
twelve months of Henry's reign. That sum total was^ equaL 
to only about |i, 250,000 of our time, after making allowance 
for the difference between the value of money then and now. 
Nor was this an exceptional year. The revenue of the Brit^ 
ish government rose to nearly double the above-named sum« 
in the next century; but in 1422 the total fell to ;£.65,ooo. 

We have already referred to the absence of protection to- 
life and property about the year 1222. It would seem that 
the article was about as good as was paid for, since the annual 
salary of the king's justices was ten marks, or six and two- 
thirds pounds, which would have been sterling money had 
the Easterling merchants been then in the country. That 
sum was a little more than twice the pay of an archer in the 
king's body guard. 

Wheat sold in England during the reign cf Henry HI as- 
high as one pound, and as low as one shilling, per quarter of 
eight bushels. The writer from whom I take this statement 
of fact notes it as a proof of unscientific cultivation. He 
might have gone deeper into the causation of things than that* 
The reason for this extreme variation is to be found in the 
changing measure of security to life and labor. The modern 
surgeon who wrote a book, and began it with the statement 
Jhat **war is the normal condition of humanity," was only a 
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llittleilate. lit used to be so, if it be not so now ; and we cer- 
tainly have progressed so far at the present day that only 

Tthose individuals, or ^peoples who have left the brute stage the 
least distance behind them, want war. But 600 or 700 years 

. ago the. worlds was in the -midst of a carnival of gore. In parties 

^ great or small, men were nearly always fighting ; though even 

:they were not quite so bad as the peoples of some still older 
times, who used to fight >until nearly every adult male on both 

-sides was killed off, then took a breathing spell till a new 
generation was old enough to bear arms, and went ''to it 
again." Of course no one is apt to prepare the ground, and 

^sow grain, even >when he has the seed, without a reasonable 
hope that he or: his ■ friends will be able to reap the crop ; and 
while a country is desolated by war agriculture must lan- 

.guish, becoming difficult if not impossible. When we look 
back at the troublous times which began with the Norman in- 

•vasion, and see how continuously the people were fighting, it 

.becomes a wonder that they did not die of sheer starvation, 

.not only by hundreds, as vwas often the case, but as a whole 
nation. It -seems almost a miracle that wheat should have 
sold as low as one pound per quarter, to say nothing of a 
shilling. It^wasonly rendered possible by the fact that the 

• owner of the land took his rent mostly in military service, 
while the king looked .chiefly to the merchant for revenue, 

.beating it out of him if the required sum were not paid will- 
ingly. 

The. English people of t4iat day fought with bill hooks and 

.arrows. The.former was as distinctively the British weapon 
then as the bayonet has been claimed to be in more recent 

'times. It continued to be used for more than 200 years 

. after, though the bow and arrow grew rapidly into favor dur- 
ing the thirteenth. century. The earliest employment of ar- 

itillery in (Europe «was in 1280, and the English had only three 
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small cannon at the battle of Cressy, or Cr^cy^ in 1346. The 
first hand guns came into use in 1364, but they had not sup- 
planted the crossbow a century later. 

These were some of the features of the '*good old 
times "in '* Merrie England." They were scarcely such times 
as the people of this day and generation would care to go 
back to, except in imagination, and then only for the sake of 
contrast. Those were really times of ignorance and poverty, 
of oppression and woe, in spite of the pleasant pictures- 
which J. E. T. Rogers has drawn in his book on ** Work and 
Wages." If anybody could have been merry under such 
conditions he must have had a happier disposition than one is- 
likely to meet with now in a day's march. That the men of 
that day in general could be called '* merrie," as they were, 
simply argues that they must have been a generation of Mark 
Tapleys. 

But, as we have already noted,, those dark days were 
really the beginning of England's greatness as a nation. As- 
**the darkest hour precedes the dawn," so those times of 
blackest night for Englishmen were the very ones in which 
the hitherto discordant elements became harmonized, and the 
disassociated atoms blended into the cosmopolitan whole 
which became the English nation of succeeding ages. Eng- 
lish history began just then. Up to that time it had been a 
confused turmoil, in which the Celt (some 500 years B. C), 
the Roman, the Saxon, the Dane and the Norman in suc- 
cession lorded it over those who came before them and were 
conquered by them. Henceforth there was no further conquest 
of races — the subsequent comminglings being of the compara- 
tively peaceful order. The loss of the English footing in* 
France, under King John, while regarded as a great national • 
disaster, was a big blessing in disgvdse. It was that loss,, 
more than all else, which turned the hearts of the Normazb 
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residents of England toward the Saxon element. They rec- 
ognized the fact that they had to accept England as their 
home (a word which has no French equivalent), and they 
gradually made friendly overtures to the people whom they 
had hitherto regarded as vassals. The Saxons accepted the 
proffered friendship. Intermarriage between the two races, 
at first rare, became more frequent, and the elements of the 
two tongues, which had up to about that time been carefully 
kept separate, began to mingle, and agglomerate into the 
substratum of the grand English language as it is known and 
spoken to-day. And with this was laid the foundation of 
English liberty. In 1215, only seven years before our epoch, 
King John had unwillingly signed the Magna Charta, which 
released his barons from the more odious features of feudal 
service, and pledged them in turn to give a similar release to 
their vassals — the people under them. The good seed then 
sown bore fruit just half a century later in the call of Henry 
III for a parliament which should comprise two members 
from each county in England, summoned through the sheriffs, 
and which laid the foundation of the British House of Com- 
mons. And it is noteworthy that the earliest known employ- 
ment of the English language by the king to his people was 
in a royal proclamation issued within a year or two of 1260, 
calling attention to certain provisions of the laws as affecting 
personal liberty. Previous to that date the English tongue 
had not been considered good enough to be the medium of a 
communication from the king to his subjects ; and for very 
many years afterward the Latin language was used as the 
most appropriate for conveying information in books and in 
the schools. The Latin terms which to-day incumber our 
law proceedings, and are needlessly employed in the writing 
of medical prescriptions, are relics of the semi-barbarism that 
reigned in those early times when the speech of the common 
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people was regarded as beneath the notice of scholars and 
rulers. It has since then nobly redeemed its character, and 
now stands out boldly as not only the most comprehensive in 
its scope and the most widely spoken of any on the face of 
the globe, but as a promising candidate for the honor of being 
the one which at no distant day will abolish the punishment 
imposed on the men who built the tower of Babel, and make 
the whole world again ''of one language and one speech." 

There can be no dispute that these two acts — the signing 
of Magna Charta, and the calling of a representative Parlia- 
ment — were the greatest steps that were made in the history 
of government in a period of many centuries, not only in Eng- 
land but in the world. We cannot but regard them as the 
most important departures made in the direction of popular 
government since the experiment which was tried in old Rome 
— and failed. Let me add that both of those important re- 
forms were achieved without bloodshed; while in much later 
days a smaller progress toward a recognition of the rights of 
the people has often been marked by a long and wide trail 
of human gore. Perhaps there would never have been a tea 
party in Boston harbor but for the events which clustered 
within fifty years of the time that George was declared to be 
the patron saint of England. Who shall say ? " 

We may note that about this time the test of criminals by 
** ordeal" was abolished in England, though subsequently re- 
vived to meet the case of certain supposed witches; and that 
surnames first came into use. The surname, as a separate 
cognomen, made its appearance in England about the year 
1 200, but was at first confined to the nobility. It was exten- 
ded to the lower orders before the close of the century. Then, 
and not earlier, did such a name as John Smith carry with it 
the idea of a certain John whose father was called Smith, in- 
stead of a John who was a smith, or worker in metals; or a 
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George Marsh, who was not so called for the reason that he 
lived in the marshes. I believe that the latter mode of naming 
is not extinct in Europe to-day. The people of England have 
not entirely got out of the old rut yet; as in some parts of the 
country one may still hear of ** Bill-o-Bob's," and ** Tom-o- 
Jack's." But this is only a local vernacular. In a legal 
:sense all over the land, and actually in all but the most un- 
cultivated circles, they are nearly 700 years ahead of some of 
their brethren on the other side of the North Sea in the matter 
of surnames or sirenames — that is, the naming after the sire or 
father. We may note, however, that there is some reason to 
think the original idea was that of a sieilr-name or lord- 
name; the vassal being called after his superior, as the latter 
took his second appellation from the place or tract of country 
over which he exercised a baronial rule. Remnants of this 
kind of nominative case are still to be met with in the clan 
names that are handed down to us by the Scotch and Irish 
chronicles of the Middle Ages. It may be of interest to remem- 
ber in this connection, though not strictly germane to our sub- 
ject, that the second names we meet with in the records of 
.times anterior to that are all either titular or possessive; and 
the latter only when the first was lacking. Thus, we have 
Joshua the son of Nun, till Joshua had done something to en- 
title him to separate recognition; and then it was Joshua, 
without any reference to his being a son of Mr. Fish. (Nun 
is the Hebrew word for fish.) Furthermore, it may be re- 
marked that while the Bible accounts show that in the earliest 
days of which we have any record names were conferred with 
some special reference to conditions attending the birth, so 
afterward the names that have become historic were given 
only when the person had grown up and asserted an individu- 
.ality. For instance, Demosthenes, one who is strong with 
the people; and Paul, who was formerly called SauL And, by 
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the by, the old fashion of sieur-naming is perpetuated in 
our day in the ranks of noblemen and ecclesiastics, as attes- 
ted by the recent well known signatures of Derby, Beacons- 
field, Tuam and Cantuar. 

And the generation of men and women who were alive when 
George was first recognized as the patron saint of England 
witnessed a notable era in the history of British education. 
Oxford and Cambridge had been seats of learning for several 
centuries, but only for men who were expected to devote their 
lives to the service of the church. They were nothing more 
than what would have been called in Scripture times ** Schools 
of the Prophets." The earliest known mention of an English 
university is in a statute passed in the year 1201, which 
applied the term to the institution at Oxford; but the first 
charter that recognized it as a corporate body was not granted 
till forty-five years afterward, and its first college was founded 
in 1249 — two others being added before the close of the cen- 
tury. The incorporation of Cambridge university dates from 
the year 1241, its first charter from 1291, and its first college- 
was founded in 1257. Both of these institutions may be said 
to have sprung into existence, as places for secular instruc- 
tion, in the first half of the thirteenth century. But the people 
could not be educated all at once, though Oxford very soon 
boasted over 3,000 students, and, as we have previously re- 
marked, there was not much to be learned. The government 
of the universities still rested in the ecclesiastical bodies, but 
their secularization bore fruit ere many years in a freedom of 
thought to which the world had previously been a stranger, 
except as here and there a philosopher may have dared to- 
think for himself at the risk of his life. Also it should never 
be forgotten that this period produced the father of English 
philosophy and English science. Roger Bacon was born ini 
12 14, only eight years before George was chosen as the patrooi 
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saint of England. His "Opus Major," produced in 1267, is- 
a monument to his learning and genius. He gathered inta 
one comprehensive scheme the whole volume of learning 
known to that time, and suggested improvements in nearly all 
the departments of literature and science. The aim of his 
great work was, in the language of Dr. Whewell, " to urge 
the necessity of a reform in the mode of philosophizing, to set 
forth the reasons why knowledge had not made a greater 
progress, to draw back attention to sources of knowledge 
which had been unwisely neglected, to discover other sources- 
which were yet wholly unknown, and to animate men to the 
undertaking by a prospect of the vast advantages which it 
offered. Yet this work, though produced at the command of 
a pope, and though, in the language of the same author, it 
was ** at once the encyclopedia and the Novum Organum of 
the thirteenth century," appears to have been only noticed as a^ 
prelude to a ten years' imprisonment, if not the immediate 
cause of his incarceration. No more sorry picture of the 
mental poverty of those times can be drawn than the bare 
statement of the facts in regard to the treatment received by 
this man, who, in addition to his masterly exposition of the 
learning of all preceding ages, is by many considered as entitled 
to the credit of having been the first to know the secret of the- 
art of making gunpowder. 

I have already referred to war as repressive of popula- 
tion. No better exponent of the connection between the two 
can be found than the fact that the population of England inr 
1222 was little more than doubled at the close of the four- 
teenth century. The doubling up process then occupied 
about 150 years, now only about thirty years. The popula- 
tion of England to-day is at least twenty-five times greater 
than it was 650 years ago, and its revenue is now about a 
thousand times greater than then. The list named fact is 
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largely dependent upon the cheapening of the cost of pro- 
duction which has followed the invention of machinery and 
the development of the sciences of chemistry and the math- 
•«matics. So, too, the former may be truthfully said to be 
partly owing to the increase of knowledge of sanitary laws, 
and the greater bodily comfort rendered possible by our 
modern civilization. But it really depends most upon that 
growth of intelligence which has made the pen (at times) 
mightier than the sword, and caused people to be less anxious 
to fight when neither tongue nor pen sufficed to bring about a 
reconciliation. In other words, the people now multiply 
more rapidly because they have learned to agree to differ, and 
'even to punish crime in a more humane way than formerly. 
They no longer hang men for stealing hens or even sheep. 
The rack and the thumbscrew are now unknown among civil- 
ized men and women, except as curiosities exhibited in the 
museum. In this respect there has been an almost steady 
march of improvement during the last 662 years; and it is 
more rapid in our day than at any other time in the whole 
Iperiod under consideration. 

Our cursory survey of the ground warrants the conclusion 
that the Englishman of the present day is almost immeasura- 
bly better off, in all respects, than was his ancestor of the 
time of the third Henry. There is a vast deal of the most 
•abject poverty in England to-day; and so much of vice that it 
may well make sick the heart of the philanthropist who 
knows of the existence of a tithe of the almost bottomless 
slough of depravity that reeks in the slums of the large cities. 
You are doubtless aware that the English city, itself, is an 
•outgrowth of the conditions of the last few score years. It is 
properly a consequence of the tremendous increase of our 
manufacturing industries since the invention of the steam 
engine, the spinning jenny and the power loom. The greater 
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the city the more vividly does it bring into apposition and? 
contrast the extremes of poverty and wealth, of vice and vir- 
tue. And we cannot ignore the fact that the lot of the Eng- 
lish farm laborer of to-day is far from being an enviable one, 
the severe depression of the agricultural interests during the. 
last few years having told heavily against him. But even he. 
is immeasurably better off than was his prototype of the be-, 
ginning of the history of England as a nation. That was a, 
serf, this a human being with possibilities within his reach, 
which were hopelessly beyond the grasp of him of the olden, 
time. And for the large mass of the people the elevation has. 
been far greater. Perhaps we cannot state the case more strik- 
ingly than by saying that both in creature comforts, in the 
absence of terror, in freedom of thought and in the range of 
his knowledge the average mechanic oi to-day is superior to 
the British noble of six centuries ago. He has a more comforta- 
ble house, is more warmly and cleanly clad, has better beer and 
food, can read more, and know more; hence can enjoy more. 
He can appreciate the dignity of the human intellect and un- 
derstand something of his place in the scale of creation, with, 
his responsibilities as a reasoning being to those which are 
higher as well as lower in the range of material and spiritual, 
existence. He can be his own master both in mind and body, 
going where he will and thinking for himself without let or 
hindrance, subject only to the laws which are framed for the 
express purpose of protecting him as well as others in the 
exercise of his rights and the enjoyment of his property. The 
difference between this and that is so radical as to justify our 
previous intimation, that it really amounts to no small part 
of. the vast interval which separates our modern civilization, 
from primeval barbarism. And that distance is almost as 
vast as the one which divides our earth from the nearest 
star. 
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It has been said that we do not really know anything 
about St. George, and that the people who recognize him as 
their patron saint espouse a mass of absurdity as well as un- 
.certainty in doing so. In regard to the latter, I may say that 
with all due deference to St. Patrick this is a little less un- 
certain than that. The authorities agree that George died in 
A. D. 303, on the 23rd of April, while they differ at least two 
years about the death of St. Patrick, some placing the 
event in 493, and others in 495, and most people are familiar 
with the story that the 17th of March is a compromise on the 
8th and 9th, made by adding together two numbers about 
which there was a dispute. With reference to the uncertainty, 
it seems to me to have arisen entirely from a confounding of 
St. George of Nicomedia with George of Cappadocia; the 
latter being connected with the army as well as the church, 
in such fashion that he might well have been the original ob- 
ject of the question, ** When the army contractor is taken by 
his Satanic majesty for something, where will the bishop be? " 
The story of the dragon does not belong to St. George of 
England, in spite of the author of the ** Seven Champions of 
Christendom," and despite also the fact that the Arabs still 
point to a well sixty feet deep as the retreat of the monster 
that may have been slain^ by George, but was not slain by 
George. That dragon story was a weak invention, and the 
sooner it is discarded the better. Let me suggest that if it be 
dfeemed absolutely necessary for him to have an animal ac- 
companiment we may take a hint from the action of King Ed- 
ward III, about A. D. 1350, and suppose it to be a garter 
snake. 

Let me say, however, that while the story of a dragon is 

palpably absurd, if taken literally, it may carry with it a mine 

of information about the times long anterior to the life of St. 

, George. The idea that the dragon typifies error may be well 
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'enough for those who love to trace everything to a theological 
meaning. But far beyond and behind that class of meanings 
lies the more strictly experimental phase of human history. 
The magician's ghost of the olden time was nothing more nor 
less than the fantastic shape assumed by the smoke from his 
incense. Much farther back than that the ghost was a gas 
•emanation from a cleft in the ground, and the story of 
Prometheus had not been realized. Men knew not fire, ex- 
cept as it existed in the rays of the sun. The man who first 
succeeded in making terrestrial fire, and the one who applied 
its lance-shaped tongue to the ghostly emanation to set the 
latter ablaze, and thus conquer it, earned the gratitude of his 
race. I may note here that as late as the thirteenth century 
the perpetual fire was an institution in Ireland, pointing back, 
to the time when man could not kindle a flame at will, and 
was obliged to keep one burning in order to obtain fire when 
wanted. The vestal virgins of classic times are to-day 
forcible reminders of similar conditions in eastern Europe, a 
memorial of the age in which man took his greatest step out 
from the level of the brute, by obtaining fire and learning how 
to cook. The "primeval" use of fire in sacrifices points us 
iback to a human idea that it was of divine origin. 

The name George (Greek, ye*»py<i«), signifies a tiller of the 
ground, a husbandman. It is thus a name which is appli- 
cable to the whole Aryan (plowing) race. But, as we have 
already noted, peace is necessary to a successful cultivation 
•of the soil, it being exceedingly inconvenient to hold the plow 
in the way once described by a Hibernian, "with a sword in 
•one hand and a pistol in the other." The English people ap- 
pear to have applied themselves, at a very early period in 
their history, to the cultivation of the soil, and to have paid 
•especial attention to the production of the cereals, the Brit- 
ish having been bread eaters much more distinctively than 
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the beef eaters which some writers of our age have deschbedl 
them to be. In good sooth, the flesh meat of the early times: 
was far from being attractive, as judged by present standards,, 
the juiciness which now distinguishes the English beefsteak 
and mutton chop having been slowly evolved from very poor 
material. The British live stock of the time of the conquest 
were scarcely more than half as heavy as are the average of 
their present descendants. But from the earliest times of 
which we have any trace the cultivation of the soil was re- 
garded as of the first importance in England ; and in the days 
of the third Henry the land was well settled, being parceled 
out into farms in much the same manner as at present, ex- 
cept that they probably averaged considerably smaller. 
There was then no mining, only of the tin in Cornwall, which 
had been discovered many ages previously, and appears to 
have been the occasion of the first commerce with the British 
Isles, as the Phoenicians traded there for it long before the 
invasion of the island by Julius Caesar. It was the continu- 
ous approach toward a prevalence of peace conditions that 
enabled the people of that *' sea-girt" country to become 
more numerous, as well as more comfortable and more influ- 
ential. And as the centuries rolled on the folks who had been 
nothing if not agricultural, invited the artisans of other 
countries to settle among them, and then they began to delve be- 
low the surface of the soil in search of the coal and the iron 
out of which England has since built herself up as the great- 
est manufacturing nation on the face of the globe. It is 
quite possible that the country will prove to have reached the 
noontide of its glory in this respect, and will have to settle 
back to a reconsideration of the land problem — the Georgic 
question — as the one that most nearly concerns the welfare of 
the people of the United Kingdom. It must be solved for 
England and Scotland as well as for Ireland. 
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The word George has also been translated to mean *' land- 
holder." The English and<the Russians (you know that the 
latter also recognize St. George as their patron saint) have 
pre-eminently proven good their right to be named after him. 
They have been the great land appropriators of the last two 
centuries. There is, however, a vast difference in their 
methods. It needs not to be invidious here ; but for Eng- 
lishmen we may say that wherever they have appropriated, 
outside of the British Islands, the plowshare has been set to 
work, and the cultivation of the soil become a matter of lead- 
ing importance. They may be a nation of shop keepers, as 
was tauntingly remarked of them by a Frenchman who also 
found them to be good soldiers ; but from India and Aus- 
tralia, which they govern, to Chili and the United States, 
which they do not, there is the same grand idea of striving to 
make the soil productive, and improving it as the foundation 
of the prosperit)' they all hope for. The true Englishman al- 
ways wants to own a piece of land. Unable to do it at home 
he seeks it abroad, and it is no idle compliment to say that 
wherever you find an Englishman's farm in a foreign country 
you are almost sure to find it not only well improved in the 
agricultural sense of the word, but presenting evidences of a 
desire for ** solid comfort " on the part of the owner and a 
good deal of hard work done in the effort to obtain it. Aye ; 
and it may even be that this national movement will bring in 
its train a solution of the Georgic problem from without, in- 
stead of from the interior of the British Isles, in the not very 
distant future. 

I think we cannot too strongly insist upon the value of this 
growth of the peace feeling within the last few centuries, be- 
cause it is very difficult for us to comprehend it, the change 
having been so radical as to have obliterated most of the 
effects. They survive chiefly in the shape of taxation to pay 
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interest on debts incurred to meet the expenses of war. There 
is still enough of the demon of strife in the human breast to 
make it difficult to repress when the blood is stirred by the 
sound of the martial trumpet^ when the idea of national glory 
to be won in battle is made the subject of the most eloquent 
appeal, and the patriotism that displays itself at the cannon's 
mouth is described as little short of a passport to Paradise, 
even for the most hardened sinner. Easy enough, when the 
very ministers of the Gospel of Peace are apt to forget on the 
appeal to arms that the highest terrestrial boon brought down 
to earth on the plains of Bethlehem was " Peace on earth, 
good will to men." The bitter struggles of the last nineteen 
centuries toward the realization of that boon prove how 
foreign is the peace spirit to the original man, and how great 
is the regenerative process needed to expunge from his heart 
the demon of strife. To those who are able to realize the im- 
mense importance of the change it will be especially pleasant 
to remember that, though the Georges of the British throne 
were not all of them particularly estimable as individuals, yet 
they brought peace to that hitherto distracted country over 
which they were permitted by Divine Providence to rule. 
The succession of George I removed the occasion of war at 
home, and under the second of that name the last of the civil 
wars was fought ; since then England has had no fighting 
upon her own soil. Of George III it was said in 1763, that he 
caused bloody wars to cease, and o'er the globe he made a 
glorious peace. This did not hold true during the whole of 
his reign, but within his lifetime the government of Europe 
was redistributed, and placed upon such a secure footing 
that only minor disturbances have occurred since, where 
formerly there was almost perpetual war. And we must not 
forget that in his time another George came to the front — the 
immortal George Washington — whose name is the corner 
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Stone to the American temple of liberty in which we worship 
to-day. Of George IV we need say nothing, but may be 
pardoned for recurring to the first of the line instead, as being 
the unwitting cause of our present day cockneyisms. Those 
who are familiar with the English law term, *' goods and 
chattels," as descriptive of personal property, may appreciate 
the narration of a scene in the streets of London a few weeks 
after George took possession of the throne. He was very un- 
popular. One day, riding through the streets with his queen, 
he was soundly hooted by the populace. The queen stuck 
her head out of the coach window, and in the best English her 
German tongue could master she said: ** Mine coot beeples, 
vat for you hoots at us? Toos not you know vee gooms here 
vor all your coots?** To which a churl on the sidewalk 
replied, ** Yes, curse you; and for all our chattels, too." 

1 have introduced this anecdote for the purpose of calling 
attention to a point not generally known — the above referred 
to origin of cockney speech. Its (ex)aspirating peculiarities 
may have been otherwise derived, but there is some reason to 
believe that the inversion of the V and W, which is so well 
set forth in the speeches of Mr. *'Veller," as reported by 
Dickens in the '* Pickwick Papers," dates from the time when 
the people of London began to mimic the attempts of the 
first George and his court to talk English, and was perpetu- 
ated as a great deal of slang has been since that time. This 
being the case, it is scarcely in good taste for the American 
to deride the cockney speech as vulgar, while he does his 
best to follow much the same rule in his attempts to speak the 
German language. 

I digress for the purpose of remarking that the word 
Guelph, the family name of the present royal house of Eng- 
land, is a direct reminder of the days around the reign of 
Henry HI. Wolves were then so common in England that 
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more than one fief was held on condition of service in 
helping to exterminate the wolf, and the animal aboimded in 
France and Germany long after he had practically been ex- 
terminated in England. The original form of the name was 
Wuelf, or Wuelff, meaning one who hunted wolves. 

Let me, in closing, call your attention to the fact that the 
choice of St. George as a patron saint is an index to the 
most distinctive trait in the character of the English race, in 
all the ages of its existence. It were easy to select one who 
had achieved greater fame, as that word is understood even 
now, much more so then. A far more resplendent list of 
achievements might h-ave been picked out, around which the 
English people should rally. His one virtue was resistance 
to oppression. He tore down the edict of Diocletian against 
the Christians, when, so far as we are able to gather informa- 
tion, the act was equivalent to the signing of his own death 
warrant, as he could have no hope of being able to oppose 
the emperor in an armed contest. The English people chose 
him as the exponent of the idea of liberty, as the apostle of 
freedom; and we of to-day, with a widely broadened conception 
of what true liberty is, heartily indorse the choice. The true 
Englishman of this age is but the successor of a long line of 
heroes who protested against oppression under the Normans, 
the Tudors, the later Henrys, the Charleses, and the Georges; 
who, led by Wilberforce, set a glorious example to the United 
States in liberating slaves in the West Indies, and under 
Cobden in the abolition of the corn laws; who have achieved a 
glorious record in the eyes of the whole world in protesting 
alike against regal and priestly domination over their acts 
and consciences. The claim of true liberty as a right, and 
the determination to enjoy it, alike in thought, act, worship, 
investigation and travel, liberty of speech and liberty of 
the press — finds a pithy expression in the sentiment ** Britons 
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never shall be slaves." They may have been always selfish, 
often imperious and sometimes unjust, for they are human; 
but they have conquered a liberty in all the above named di- 
rections which is unknown in any country of the old world 
outside of the United Kingdom, and have earned the undying 
gratitude of other peoples as the exponents and champions of 
a freedom which shall be limited only by genuine British love 
of *'fair play." 

In this respect we as Americans, as well as Englishmen, 
can join in revering the memory of Saint George, and in 
thanking a merciful Providence that our lot is cast in a 
period of the world's history that permits the enjoyment of 
the liberty for which he suffered martyrdom. As we look 
down the dim vista of human history, laden with war and 
woe, a long record of blood and tears, lost in the mist of 
savagery in a not remote past, and gradually losing its repuls- 
ive features as it nears our point of vision, we may well have 
hope for the future, and bless God for the part which Eng- 
land and St. George have taken in the march of improvement. 
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